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CINCINNATI, December, 1888. 


PARMER ENO ON CHURCH SINGING. 


I’ve been listenin’ to the birds 
An’ hummin’ o’ the bees 
A-blendin’ in the chorus of 
The wind among the trees, 
The world seemed like a meetin’ house, 
The congregation there 
All jinin’ in the joyful hymns 
That 'peared to fill the air. 


The Lord’s old-fashioned meetin’ house ; 
Old-fashioned hymns of praise 

The world has sung an’ sung unchanged 
Since them creation days, 

No bang an’ bustle worship there, 
Got up for show an’ hire; 

But everything that had a voice 
Was in Jehovah’s choir, 


T 


I wish they'd quit the proxy plan, 
Where you an’ me belong, 

An’ take the Lord's old-fashioned way 
Of worshiping in song. 

Let ev’rybody with a voice, 
In pulpit an’ in pews, 

Just shout the glory in his heart, 

An’ shout the hallelews. 


Lu. CAKE, 
rr 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—II. 


I 

N my way home from Boston, in the old stage-coach. after the 
interview and agreement with Mr. Johnson, I was in another 
world, The ride in the wonderful cars was nothing to this. 
That was on iron rails, this was in the golden air. The dusty old 
towns through which we passed were beautiful as never before; even 
the mulleins by the wayside were transformed into more gorgeous 
flowers than ever bloomed in garden or conservatory. How often 
had I felt cramped in the limited surroundings and opportunities of 
the old home. How many times I had walked, after the day's work 
was over, through dreary forest roads, to neighboring towns to exer- 
cise my musical powers with some embryo performer like myself, or, 
late ‘in the stilly night," as a lone serenader, unknown, unexpected 
and unchallenged, to breathe my sighs for freedom through the old 
four-keyed flute. But no more of this. I was going where the air was 
filled with music, and pent-up desires and ambitions could have un- 

limited freedom. 

There was great excitement when I reached home. I was really 
going to Boston to study music—must be at my post on the first day 
of the next month. On the strength of my prospects I borrowed a 
little money of my grandmother for an outfit, and went around telling 
the good news to interested and sympathizing neighbors. All met 
me with good words. ‘‘Go ahead!" they said; “ we'll lend a hand 
on the farm if we're needed."" They believed in me musically, and 
as for my mother there was not a person in the town who would not 
do her a kindness if he had the opportunity. 

At last the day arrived, I wheeled my trunk down the willow lane 
to the main road, about a quarter of a mile (our place was called 
**Willow Farm"’), to wait for the old stage coach that lumbered by 
every morning on its way to the city. An hour passed and no stage. 
| forget how, but I found out that it had been taken off—had made 
its last journey the day before. The new railroad from Lowell t: 
Boston had taken so many of its passengers that it would no longer 
pay torun it. But I must get to Boston that day. What was I to 
do? Our nearest neighbor, ‘Uncle Mike," as everybody called him, 
said: ‘* Why, we'll make that very railroad carry ye there. Old Pete 
and I'll take ye over to Wilmin'ton, and you'll catch the cars afore 
night." So Uncle Mike harnessed up and took trunk and me six 
miles to the new ra'lroad, where by good fortune, [ bad not long to 
wait for a train. Then with thanks and a good-bye to the old neigh- 
bor, I left for aye the old life, and in due time arrived in the city and 
at Mr. Johnson's house at the “‘ North End.” 

The next morning I commenced the duties and pleasures of my 
new vocation in Harmony Hall, as Mr. Johnson's music-room was 








called. This place was leased by the Musical Education Society, 
but Mr. Johnson had the use of it for conducting the society once a 
week, It was a light, cheerful room, up one flight of stairs ; a plat- 
form, with a piano on it, at one end, and a little curtained office, with 
a desk, at the other. After being told what my duties in regard to 
fires and care of room would be, I went with eagerne<s to the piano 
for my first lesson. The idea of calling it drudgery—this making 
musical sounds upon a pianoforte—nothing could be more absurd, 
as it seemed to me. It was a delight, even though my large, clumsy 
fingers would go right in the simplest exercises of Hunten’'s Instruc- 
tion book only by the most laborious practice. But that was cheer- 
fully given. Every minute when Mr. Johnson was out, or when I 
was not answering a call at the door, | was at work. and during Mr. 
Johnson's lessons in the room, while | was out of sight at the cu: tained 
desk, | was trying to get some flexibility into my stubborn fingers, 
while looking over some music-book. I had learned to read the 
notes of simple music both on treble and base staffs by the various 
instruments | had played. 

When I say I had never sung, I do not mean that I had never used 
my voice at all in that way. I had occasionally joined in the base 
of simple church tunes, but was never encouraged by listeners to con- 
tinue my performances long, or to make them prominent. It was 
always: —‘‘George, you'd better take your flute."" But Mr. Johnson 
said that if | was going to teach I ought to be able to use my voice 
correctly, and sing at least enough to give examples of tone and pitch 
I dare say he saw then, what I realized after a while, that I had be- 
gun too late to make much of a player upon piano or organ, and that 
if k developed any gift for teaching my success must be in singing 
classes and other vocal work. Sol went at it. I sang in the Musical 
Education Society, and in Mr. Johnson's choir at the Odeon, and 
often growled a base to my five-finger exercises while practicing. 

But here I ought to say something about the condition of music in 
our part of the country in those days. Not many years before, a 
singing school had been held in the old red school-house, where “ faw, 
sol, law, faw, sol, law, me, faw,"’ were the syllables for the scale— 
where one must find the “‘ #e note” (seven) to ascertain what key he 
was singing in, and where some of the old “ fuging tunes,"’ as they 
were called, were still sung. I well remember how, shortly after, we 
heard that a new system of teaching music had been introduced into 
Boston, in which they used a blackboard and sang “do, re, me,” 
etc., to the scale. But how silly “do" sounded. We thought it 
smart to say that the man who invented that was a deugh-head, and 
how fiat were fa and /a, in comparison with the dignified “ faw"’ and 
“law.” But later, when some tunes connected with the new move- 
ment came, we changed our minds about the man who was at the 
head of it. Nothing before, so heavenly, had been heard as the melo 
dy to “‘ Thus far the Lord hath led me on" (Hebron), and one of the 
great things in going to Boston was, that I should probably see 
LoweLt Mason. It is an interesting fact that some music, at every 
grade, from lowest to highest has in it that mysterious quality which 
makes it live, while all the rest fades away and is forgotten. Some- 
times I think the more we know the less keen are our perceptions in 
regard to that divine afflatus. We understand better the construction 
of the music we hear, but do not feel as in more unsophisticated 
states, the thrill of that mysterious life—at least | do not, and | put it 
forth as a possibly true theory in general, because every tune that 
produced that enchanting effect upon me then, lives in the hearts of 
the people now, while those that did not have dropped out of use 

Certain it is. if music writers and publishers could know at every 
composition whether it had in it that mysterious vitality or not, there 
would be far less music issued, for but few musical compositions in 
proportion to the number printed have in them the elements even of 
a short life. 

I worked steadily at my piano lessons, and got on well. considering 
the obstacles I had to overcome in my grown-up. hands. But piano 
playing was not then what it is now, by a difference thit it would be 
hard to describe. A piano in a country town wasa rarity, and a per 
son even in Boston who could play as well as my little kinswoman 
here. twelve years of age, would have attracted universal attention 
and she is only one of many now, in town and country all over the 
land. (It will be remembered that I[ am telling this story to a com- 
pany of relatives on an anniversary occasion). 

I think I could not have been practicing more than two weeks 
before Mr. Johnson started me in the playing of chords by the method 
that has since been so well known under the name of Johnson's Thor- 
ough Base. By this means I was to learn to play Hebron and Ward 
and Hamburg and Boylston, and all those tunes that had moved me 
as no music had ever done before. I need not say that I worked with 
a will, but I remember well that I was in a chronic state of astonish- 
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ment that my hands would of do what I saw so clearly should be 
done, and that I must play a succession of chords over so many, 
many times before they would go without a hitch, 

It was not long after this that Mr. Johnson said to me one day: 
‘‘T wish you would learn two of those tunes to play at the Wednesday 
night prayer-meeting.” ‘‘ What! play for the people to sing?” 
“Yes; you can do it; you need not play the tune through first; just 
play the first chord, and then start, ae they'll all go with you. It 
will be all the more sure if you sing the first word or two." “ But I 
shall make some mistakes, I'm afraid.”’ ‘‘ Well, if you do they won't 
be noticed."" ‘‘ But I may run against a stump and stop,"’ ‘ Well, 
they'll go on, and you can catch up at your leisure.” Talk about 
courage! | mean on Mr. Johnson's part. He would take more and 
greater risks cf that sort than any man I ever knew. But he knew | 
would strain every nerve to accomplish what he wished, and he al- 
ways said he could rely on my—I think “ self-confidence" was the 
term he used, but there is a much shorter word now coming into our 
vocabulary which would perhaps have expressed his meaning more 
forcibly. However, I went through it, and after that, for some months, 
prepared my two tunes every week for the prayer-meeting. 

This church arrangement was peculiar. It was a Congregational 
church, under the pastoral care of Rev. Wm, M. Rogers. Its serv- 
ices were held in what had been the Federal St. Theater (corner of 
Federal and Franklin Streets), but was now called the ‘‘Odeon.”’ It 
was owned or leased by a new organization called the ‘‘ Boston Acade- 
my of Music,’ and used exclusively by that association and this Con- 
gregational church. It had been somewhat remodeled, though it had 
still the theater look. The stage was fitted with raised seats for a 
large chorus. There was a large organ at the back, and a conduct- 
or's platform in front, occupied on Sundays by the minister's pulpit. 
Lowell Mason was at the head of the Boston Academy of Music, and 
the conductor of its large chorus, and George James Webb was the 
organist, but on Sundays Mr. Johnson was the organist, and his choir 
the performers. The prayer-meetings were hela in a long room over 
the front entrance, called ‘‘The Saloon."’ 1 don't think that word 
was then used at all as the name of a drinking place. It had more 
the signification of drawing-room or parlor. I don't know how it 
came to be applied to that little hall, but as | remember the notices, 
they would sound strangely now ;—'‘ The Sunday school after serv- 
ice in the sa/oon;"’ ‘The ladies’ meeting Tuesday evening in the 
saloon,;*' ‘* The prayer-meeting Wednesday evening in the sa/oon;" 
and there we had our choir rehearsals, and later, singing classes, so 
that in those days that word became connected in my mind with all 
that was ‘‘ pure and lovely and of good report,"’ instead of bearing 
the bad signification which attaches to it now, G, FR. 
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A WORD CONCERNING VOCAL METHOD. 


‘we HAT method do you teach?" is a very common question 
asked of voice teachers. 


It was in Italy that singing was first brought to something 

near its present development. Italian opera was for a cent- 

ury and a half the most popular and fashionable diversion in the 

capitals of the world. Italian vocal music has been until recent times 

the most universally popular, Even to the present time Italian sing- 

ers (whose language is so perfectly vocal that their voices are natu- 
rally good) are generally preferred. 

Under these circumstances, as might be expected, the adjective 
‘Italian "’ has come to stand in the mind of the public for all that is 
best in singing; so any one wishing to describe the course of voice 
training most highly to be desired usually employs the term “Italian 
method,’’ But any one who will investigate may easily see that this 
term so widely used means nothing definite. As long as singing was 
taught through imitation, Italian method, ¢. ¢., imitating the style of 
the Italians, was the best thing that was offered. But when it came 
in the natural course of progress to basing vocal instruction upon 
physiological principles, grading and systematizing it, giving defi- 
nitions, and showing relationships, in short, making a respectable 
science of it, Italians contributed no more, if as much, than others. 

The old Italians, who are accredited with the most profound knowl- 
edge of voice culture, left no theoretical works of the slightest prac- 
tical importance. The few traditions that have come down are as 
accessible to Americans as to Italians. 

Those who profess the ‘‘ pure Italian method "’ differ widely among 
themselves, and often call each other charlatans and humbugs. So 
it is that the term “ Italian method” has come to be an empty catch- 
word used by teachers to recommend themselves to the public. It 
is worse than empty when it deludes a pupil into the belief that all 
professing it teach upon some established system. There are, all 


over the world, many judicious teachers of experience who know 
what course will develop a voice properly; but I know of no published 
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work that begins at the beginning of voice culture and shows all 
the steps to be taken in it. i 
A tone has just four attributes or elements, viz.: pitch, length, 
power and quality. There are just four departments in tone (voice) 
culture, viz.: registers (having mainly to do with pitch), wm | 
(with quality), resonating (with power), and breath support (wit 
length). Any method, oral or printed, which fails to recognize these, 
showing the steps to be taken and the varying combinations to be 
made in them for singing, is bad, be it called Italian or — 
else; and any course which includes these four departments wit 
reasonable judgment as to proportion, etc., is according to the only 
true method of voice culture that ever has existed or ever can exist. 
Freperic W. Roor. 
ee 


SERMON ON MUSIC, 


BY REV. JOHN GODDARD. 





Reported for the Visrror by Miss Flora McIver 





| Concluded from last month. | 


= 
a] OW, there are two classes of musical instruments: those whose 
‘ tone is produced by the vibration of strings against the atmos- 
phere, and those in which the movement of the atmosphere 
produces the vibration of the pipes or reeds of the instrument. In 
the wind instrument the vibration is more diffused and the tone is 
softened, and represents, spiritually, that kind of praise which the 
angels of love utter—the praise of the heart; while the stringed in- 
struments, which have more of the vibratory, consonantal or inter- 
rupted tone, usually express the praise of the Lord through the truth 
—that kind of quality of the love of God which those possess who feel 
the power, the order, the beauty of “Ae truth of God. And this is 
right, for the psalmist says: “ — ye praises with understanding.” 
The ove of truth, arousing and leading on to a love of doing the 
divine will, is the music of the stringed harp of David. The wind 
instrument's music means a direct love of doing His will; the 
stringed instrument the truth awakening that love. For there are 
two kingdoms of God: a kingdom where love is prominent, and a 
kingdom where truth is prominent. Thus, God is praised in heaven, 
both with stringed instruments and organs. The power of David's 
harp is the power of divine truth to restore harmony to the troubled 
spirit, and to give rest to the soul. 

Now the truth about the Sabbath is a harp of David. The Sab- 
bath is a divinely ordained institution made for man, the true man, 
the immortal man. It is a day whose very name means rest, means 
harmony. It is intended not merely as a rest to the body for the 
battle of life in the world, but to remind the toiler of the true pur- 
pose and end of his toil—to tell him of the rest that remaineth ; to 
remind him that all days are holy; that he is not to labor even in the 
week for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which shall en- 
dure. It comes to remind him what life's true battle is—that it is not 
a selfish battle with brother-man for supremacy; not sc much a battle 
with the world, in the sense which usually is attached to this 
expression, as it is a battle with the wrong. Nota battle with our 
fellowmen to see which shall come forth conqueror, but a battle 
with wrong, a battle with injustice, a battle with impurity, a battle 
with self-indulgence and with arrogance within one’s own heart 
especially, and also a battle against wrong in others, and an uphold- 
ing of the divine principle of right. This is life’s true battle, and 
the Sabbath is given to sharpen the swords of truth for this battle, 
to furbish the shields for this battle, rather than to use them, The 
Sabbath thus employed is a harp of David, whose melody and har- 
mony encourage and strengthen the higher or true human element, 
which becomes weakened in the temptations and ambitions of the 
six days of strife. It comes to refresh, to make well, and to cause 
the evil spirit to depart from the mind. The Sabbath was made for 
man, the immortal man. 

We are reminded here that David is a type of our Savior. In his 
valiancy in going forth single handed against the giant of Gath, we 
see a type of Him of whom it is written ‘‘] have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there was none with me.” In the 
psalms of despair, exultation, and victory, which bear David's name, 
Christian people have always heard the major and minor chords 
and discords of their own nature. And so David, as a cunnin 
player upon the harp, bringing harmony and rest to the y Rane 
embittered spirit of poor Saul, is more than a suggestion of Him 
who came to bind up the broken-hearted and to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and who said: ‘‘Come unto me all ye who are weary 
and heavy laden, and | will give you rest." To the sick the Lord 
the Savior struck the chord of divine health to body and soul. To 
the distracted souls of sinners He struck the chord of divine forgive- 





ness and they found rest. To those who were inquiring the way to 














the kingdom, He gave the law of practical harmony with heaven, 
found in the ten commandments, and thus taught them to fulfil! the 
psalmist's words; ‘Sing unto him with the psaltery, an instrument 
of fen strings.’ Occasionally He strikes a discordant note, for there 
is no music without discords. Such are His harsh words spoken to 
hypocrites; such are His acts of violence in driving the money- 
changers out of the temple; but this was only the harmony of divine 
love as heard by those whose hearing was diseased, who had no ear | 
to hear, and to whom the music was like “ sweet bells jangled, and 
out of tune."" His harshness was but a reflection of their own state ; 
it shadowed the intensity of his love. We know ourselves that in 
certain moods the sweetest harmony will sound almost discordant 
to our ears. * - a - . - 

These truths also bring rest to the soul, They bring the har- | 
monies of heaven into our very presence. They lift us up above 
our daily cares, griefs, and distractions. They assure us that the 
Lord is near in all our circumstances, God is with us, the Emmanuel. 
Once men dwelt upon the providence of God as mysterious, but 
now the dark forest of mystery shows lights in its deepest and | 
darkest recesses. The Word draws near to our experiences, and | 
out of its ancient stories and parables are drawn truths for to-day 
The other world draws nearer, it is close by. Its lights and shadows | 
follow each other in the changing expressions of the human coun- | 
tenance. We live, as to our minds,in the spiritual world, Its} 
inhabitants are our unconscious companions. Death is but a gate- | 
way at which the welcoming angels of the resurrection stand, and 
we leave only dust and ashes behind us as we pass through the gate. | 
We are making our books of life here day by day, in the materials | 
with which we labor, in the lines of the earthly bodies we inhabit, 
and in the lines of those imperishable bodies in which we shall be 
seen and known forever. ~ The chords and melodies of heaven are 
sounding in our very presence, in the form of the divine truths for 
our daily life, as we sit, and stand, and walk, and rest. There is not 
a time, there is not a circumstance, where the music of the chord 
of some needed truth is not sounding for our rest, and for our 
refreshment, and for our encouragement, as we pursue the heavenly 
way. Blessed are all they who listen for those truths, and who hear 
them as harmonies and not as discordant tones; as restful and 
refreshing, and not irritating and sad. In the midst of cares and 
toils and burdens and temptations and afflictions and sins and 
ambitions, may each one of us learn to listen for those chords of 
divine harmony which the Son of Man is playing in the hearing 
of us all; and listening, may the evil spirit depart from us. Even 
if at first these chords should sound discordant; even if at first they 
arouse opposition, and indignation, like that which made poor Saul 
cast his javelin at David; may we remember that the discord is our 
own ; that the ways of the Lord are right, the ways of blessedness, 
and all His paths are peace; and may we, then and there, choose | 
life instead of death, the treasure of heaven rather than the treasure 
of earth; and thus be able, at the death of this poor body, to enter 
into the company of those who forever sing the song of Moses and 
of the Lamb: * Worthy art thou, O Lord God Almighty, just and | 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints." Amen. 
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TOO MUCH CONCERTO FOR THE PIANO, 





has given a most interesting account of the student life at the 
Paris Conservatoire of Music and Declamation. Especially 
good is his description of the public examinations of the students. | 
After a realistic picture of the scenes at the dramatic SnenEOR, 
Mr. Child continues : 
“The majority of the examinations at the Conservatoire do not | 
deeply interest the public. Few, for instance, would care to sit through | 
the trombone, cornet, or flute examinations, much less through that | 
of the piano classes, which must be truly awful. Hector Berlioz once | 
wrote a fantastic story on tragic consequences of the examination of | 
eighteen female and thirteen male seodents of the piano class at the 
Conservatoire, The piece selected for execution of the jury was Men- | 
delssohn's concerto in sol mineur, which had thus to be executed | 
thirty-one times in the course of the day. Erard lent one of his best 
pianos for the occasion—a piano which he intended to send to the 
forthcoming Universal Exhibition, a truly magnificent instrument, 
against which it could only be said that the key-board was a little 
hard, for which reason he lent it for the examinations, imagining that | 
the thirty-one candidates and the concerto in sol mineur put together | 
would effectually soften it in the course of the day. Well, the candi- | 
dates played one after the other ; the first, second and third thumped | 
bravely ; the fourth and fifth found the keys not so hard as they had | 
expected; ten or twelve others considered the piano excellent; the 
next complained even that the piano was too easy. Finally the 


| 
| 
| 
M R. THEODORE CHILD, in a recent issue of Harper's Weekly, | 
| 
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i tinued the concerto in sol mineur. 
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twenty-ninth candidate, with tears in his eyes, affirmed that there 
was somebody inside the piano who worked the keys, so easy were 
they tothe touch. But the thirtieth scoffed at him, and played his 
concerto in turn; only, when he rose to go away, the piano spon 
taneously began the concerto all alone, and continued with ever- 


| increasing fury and force, and in the midst of the general terror and 


confusion M, Erard was sent for to stop this runaway piano. But the 
piano paid no heed to its maker; it paid no heed to the holy-water 
that was sprinkled upon the possessed key-board. Then the key 

board was taken off and thrown into the court-yard; but it still con 

The key-board was chopped to 
pieces with axes; but each individual note hopped and danced over 
the pavement, playing fragments of the concerto. At last, in despair, 
a blacksmith was called in to carry off the fragments of this diabolical 
automaton, and to cast them into his forge; and thus only could the 
piano be cured of the habit it had acquired of playing the concerto in 
sol mineur. This strange story will suffice to give the reader an idea 
of the terrible ordeal through which the jury of the piano class must 
pass, and to console him for the absence of a detailed description of 
the scene.”’ 


ee 


THE FAIRY MUSIC OF OUR COMPOSERS. 


NCIENT myths and miracles have always been favorite sub- 

jects for operas, and the lover of music does not need to be 
-* told that several of our dramatic composers have admirably 
succeeded in producing music of the fairies and other aerial concep 
tions of the fancy. It is, however, not only in their great operati 
works, but even in ballads with the accompaniment of the piano 
forte, that we meet with exquisitely enchanting strains of fairy 
music, Take, for instance, Franz Schubert's ‘‘Erl King" or Carl 
Lowe's, “‘ Herr Oluf.’’ Nor have some composers been less happy 
in music of this description entirely instrumental. Mendelssohn's 
overture to ‘‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,” his first orchestral 
work of importance, and perhaps his best, seems to depict the fairies 
dancing in a ring on a moonlight night. 

But probably no composer has written instrumental pieces which 
might be classed with the fairy music, so beautiful as has Beethoven 
The Largo assai in his pianoforte Trio in D major, Op. 70, is a 
remarkable instance. Beethoven does not head this movement 
with words intimating that he intends to tell a fairy-tale in tones 
Very possibly he did not even think of the fairies when he com 
posed that wonderful music. Be this as it may, its tremulous chords, 
with their tenderly vibrating passages, descending the scale fianzs 
simo, occasionally swelling to loudness and then subduing again 
into the former soft AZolian murmur, and, above all, its mysterious 
and unhomely modulations, convey an impression more analogous 
to the effect produced by some of our best fairy-tales than is the 
case with many musical compositions which avowedly were sug 
gested by such stories. 
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A PHILOSOPHER’S OPINION OF MUSIC. 


% 2) USIC surpasses every other of the imaginative arts in exciting 
M enthusiasm ; in winding up to a high pitch those feelings of 
eo an elevated kind which are already in the character, but to 
which this excitement gives a glow and a fervor, which, though 
transitory at its utmost height, is precious for sustaining them at 
other times 

This effect of music I had often experienced, but, like all my 
pleasurable susceptibilities, it was suspended during the gloomy 
period; I had sought relief again and again from this quarter, but 
found none. After the tide had turned, and I was in process of re 
covery, | had been helped forward by music, but in a much less 
elevated manner. |! this time first became acquainted with Weber's 
‘‘Oberon,” and the extreme pleasure which I drew from its delicious 
melodies did me good, by showing me a source of pleasure to which 
I was as susceptible as ever. The good, however, was much im 
paired by the thought that the pleasure of music (as is quite true of 
such pleasure as this was, that of mere tune) fades with familiarity, 
and requires either to be revived by intermittence, or fed by contin 
ual novelty. And it is very characteristic of my then state of mind, 


|that I was seriously tormented by the thought of the exhaustibility 


of musical combinations. The octave consists of five tones and two 
semi-tones, which can be put together in only a limited number of 
ways, of which but a small proportion are beautiful. Most of these, 
it seemed to me, must have been already discovered, and there 
could not be room for a long succession of Mozarts and Webers to 
strike out, as these had done, entirely new and surpassingly rich 
veins of mnusical beauty. This source of anxiety, may, a be 
thought to resemble that of the philosophers of Laputa, who feared 
lest the sun should be burnt out.—/ohm Stuart Mill's Autobiography. 
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{For the Visitor.] 
CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


MAKE READY, 0 BETHLEHEM! 


I 


Make ready, O Bethlehem, 
Make ready, make ready! 
The morn long expected 
Now brightens the earth. 
The heavens above thee 
Are gleaming with angels, 
The shepherds have heard 
The sweet songs of evangels. 
Make ready to welcome 
Emmanuel’s Birth. 


Il, 


Make ready, O Bethlehem, 
Make ready, make ready! 
The crown of the nations 
Shall hail thee from far. 
The shepherds the song 
Of the angels are voicing, 
With gold-sandalled feet 
Come the Magi rejoicing. 
Make ready, O Bethlehem, 
Thrice blest Ephratah ! 


III. 
Make ready, my spirit, 
Make ready, make ready! 
Thy heart be his cradle, 
He cometh to thee. 
He comes with the Gospel 
Immortal and glorious. 
He comes with the cross, 
O redemption victorious! 
Make ready, make ready, 
His beauty to see! 


IV. 

O Church of the ages, 

Make ready, make ready! 
The Star of Salvation 

Is leading thy feet. 
The nations bef.-re thee 

Fling open their portals, 
The heaveus above thee 

Are bright with immortals. 
Make ready, make ready 

The morning to greet! 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
eS ee 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[From our London Correspondent.) 








Lonpon, November 3, 1888. 


a al 
$2]5 ts musical season is just beginning. Itis very late for various 
als causes, upon which it would hardly be profitable to speculate, 
and excepting as to a few interesting orchestral works, there is 
not likely to be anything specially stirring until after the new year. 
Those musical enterprises which have already started are, however, 
doing well, save only the Russian Opera, which seems to have been 
very badly managed. 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The 2oth ult. was the twenty-third anniversary of the founding of 
the Crystal Palace concerts by Mr. Manns, on October 20, 1855, 
and, appropriately enough, the original program was reprinted in 
the Palace books. It reads curiously now, the affair including beet- 
hoven’s ‘“‘ Romance in F,"’ then played by Mr. Manns himself. over- 
tures by Leuthner and Weber, a pianoforte fantasia ‘‘ The Chimes 
of England,”’ and several watzes and other dances for the wind 
band. The principal item of the program on the 20 ult. was Gold- 
mark's Second Symphony, performed for the first time in public at 
Dresden last February. | he first two movements of the symphony, 
although somewhat unduly spun out, are the best in the work, show- 


several short novelties. One of them was Grieg’s ‘‘Autumn "’ Over- 
ture, produced at the recent Birmingham Festival. This was followed 
by the master's sceza “At the Convent Gate,” for two female soloists, 
female chorus, and orchestra. Still more important was Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie's new ‘“* Benedictus,”” which proved to bea version, for 
strings and orchestra of wind, of the third of the Scottish musician's 
“Six Pieces for Violin,’’ Op. 37. In its new form this clever little 
piece fairly delighted the audience, and after repeated calls the 
composer bowed his thanks from the gallery. The last of the 
novelties was Mr. J. F. Barnett's organ offertoire, which was written 
for the Birmingham Festival, but was not played there owing to a 
dispute among the committee. The offertoire is an agreeable little 
piece of no great pretense. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

It is said that Mr. Sims Reeves once more contemplates a definite 
farewell (the last, in 1881, was abandoned) in the course of next 
year, when he will have completed fifiy years of public life. 

Madame Patti's only concerts this year are announced at the 
Albert Hall for November 20th and December 11th. 

There is, as was indeed anticipated, a deficit at the recent Here- 
ford Festival of 705/., which the stewards will haveto pay. The 
receipts for the charity likewise fell off to 8317, against 1,120/. in 
1885. 

Prof. Villiers Stanford has been chosen to act with Dvorak, Mosz- 
kowski, and Tschaikowsky as one of the conductors of the Dresden 
Philharmonic concerts this winter. He will also produce his new 
symphony in Germany. 

Mr. Singer (the youthful son of the celebrated American sewing- 
machine maker, recently deceased) has arranged a novel series of 
entertainments for his coming of age. At his mansion at Paignton, 
near Troquay, he has organized for this month a special representa- 
tion of M. Gounod’s “ Faust,"’ for which Miss Marie van Zandt will 
come specially from Nice to play Marguerite, and the young host 
himself, who is a musical enthusiast, will sing the part of Mephis- 
topheles, the scenery being brought specially from Italy. 
party of guests are invited for this curious spectacle. 

Mr. Carl Rosa last month delivered at Liverpool an important 
speech, chiefly devoted to a plan for creating municipal orchestras. 
He urged the mayors to undertake this duty, which was fulfilled on 
the Continent by municipalities or the government, and he promised 
that if anything ot the sort were tried in Liverpool he would con- 
tribute 50/. toward the cost. He also pointed out that if municipal 
bands of sixty were established in the provincial towns, employ- 
ment would be given to 600 of those who were now being turned at 
a rapid rate out of the great academies of music with at present but 
a slender chance of earning a competency. 

Madam Patti will in a few weeks sing at the Paris Grand Opera, 
under the composer's éa/on, the part of Juliet in M. Gounod’s opera, 
the chief parts in which she and Mario “ created”’ at Covent Garden 
in 1867. 

The official budget of the Paris Opera shows that M. Lassalle 
receives 440/., M. Jean de Reszke 240/., and M. Edouard de Reszke 
200/. per month. It is not generally known that all three of these 
artists live and share housekeeping expenses together—a touching 
spectacle almost without parallel in operatic life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will leave England in March for a long 
tour in the United States. 

Dr. Mackenzie has accepted an offer to have conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Mus. Bac. Cantab. 

The accounts of the recent Wagner festival at Bayreuth, when 
several performances of “ Tristan” and ‘ Die Meistersinger "’ were 
given, show that the total receipts exceeded 19.000/. The expenses 
were about 16,500/. so that the net profits were 2,500/. or there- 
abouts. Certain expenses, including 4,coo/. for the installation of 
the electric light, will, however. not be again incurred. It is said 
that upwards wf 1 200/. worth of tickets for the recent performance 


were sold in England. 
I the burning glass which bends all the rays it can gather upon its 
field against one point. Let the thought of the pupil be not “ what 
a long, tedious journey I have before me; what an endless stretch 
of time must be consumed " but let it be this, ‘ what an exquisite 
flower of the musical imagination I have here to analyze; how 
many rare w rks there are te enrich my life.’’ No plea for sloven- 
liness is here hinted at, and, indeed, to acquire a microscopical mu- 
sical sense of the beautiful is to grow intolerant of blemishes, and if 
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F you wish to study music, s/vdy music. That is to say, imitate 





ing not only melodic fancy, but great knowledge of orchestral 
resource. The scherzo is so far unusual in that its trio is practically 
a long cornet solo with a Dibdin-like tune. The /ima/e, on the other 
hand, is commonplace and the weakest section. 


On the 27th ult. the program included the “ Lobgesang"’ and, 


asked how one could become hypercritical I should answer, study 
theory and analyze much music. After all, the way to play is to fix 
in the mind an antitype of the whole technical structure and a sub- 
tile apprehension of the tonal effect of the notes before a finger is 
stilled in giving the audible impress to the nerves. This power of 
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comprehending the beauty of music abstractly is carried to such a 
pitch of perfection by learned musicians that they, with the eye only, 
can grasp the meaning and feel the beauty of music in a vivid way 
by reading its printed signs.—Professor /. S. Van Cleve in Etude. 
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“OLD SHADY.” 





F this old negro melody, Gen. W. T. Sherman says: 

“A great many negroes, slaves, had escaped within the 
Union lines. Some were employed as servants by the 
officers, who paid them regular wages; some were employed by the 

uartermaster; and the larger number went North, free, in the 

vernment chartered steamboats. 

“ Among the first named was a fine, hearty ‘darky,’ known as 
‘Old Shady,’ who was employed by Gen. McPherson as steward 
and cook at his headquarters in Mrs. Edward's house in Vicksburg. 
Hundreds still living, among whom I may safely name Gen. W _ E. 
Strong, of Chicago; Gen. Hickenlooper, of Cincinnati; Mrs. Gen. 
Grant, Fred Grant, Mrs. Sherman, and myself, will remember ‘ Cid 
Shady.’ After supper he used to assemble his chorus of ‘ darkies,’ 
and sing for our pleasure the songs of the period, among them one 
personal to himself, and, as I then understood, composed by him- 
self. It was then entitled ‘The Day of Jubilee,’ but is now recorded 
as simply ‘Old Shady’; and I do believe that since the Prophet 
Jeremiah bade the Jews ‘to sing with gladness for Jacob, and shout 
among the chief of the nations,’ because of their deliverance from 
the house of bondage, that no truer or purer thought ever ascended 
from the lips of man than did at Vicksburg in the summer of 1863, 
when ‘Old Shady’ sang for us, in a voice of pure melody. his own 
song of deliverance from the bonds of slavery. Here it is, not in 
full, for other verses have been added, but I give it entire as it then 
was. 


Yah! Yah! Yah! Come laugh wid me, 
De white folks say Old Shady am free, 
I 'spect de year of ju-bi-lee 
Am a coming, am a coming, 
Hail mighty day! » 


Chorus—Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no longer, 
Den away, den away, for lam going home. 

Repeat—Den away, den away, I can't stay here no longer, 
Den away, den away, I can't stay here no longer. 


Old massa got scared, and so did his lady ; 
Dis chile break for old Uncle Aby, 
Open the door, for here’s Old Shady 

A coming, a coming, 

Hail mighty day ! 


Good-bye, Mass Jeff; good-bye, Mass Stephens ; 
’Seuse dis nigger for taking his leavins, 
I ‘spect by-an-by you'll see Uncle Abraham 

A coming, a coming, 

Hail mighty day! 


Good-bye, hard work without any pay. 
I'se going up North where de white folks say 
Dat white bread and a dollar a day 

Am a coming, am a coming, 

Hail mighty day! 


Oh ! I’se got a wife and a nice little baby, 

Way up North in the lower Canady, 

Won't they i when they see Old Shady 
A co . a coming, 





Hail mighty day! 
Chorus—Den away, den away, I can’t stay here no longer, ete. 
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THE CRITIC. 


The critic stood with scornful eye 
Before a picture on the wall ; 

“You call this art? Why, see, the fly 
Is not natural at all! 





“Tt has too many legs—ite head 
Is far too large—who ever saw 
A fly like that—its color red! 


And wings that look as if they—-pshaw! ”’ 


And with a gesture of disgust 

He waved his hand, when lo! the fly 
Flew from the picture. ‘‘Ah, some dust,” 
The critic said, ‘* was in my eye!” 


THE SINGING SCHOOL. 


{From F. E. Tunison’s History of Music in Cincinnati, entitled ‘‘ From the Sing 
ing School to the May Musical Festival.’’) 


1E Singing School is an American institution, which may ac- 
count in a measure for its unpopularity with a class whose ex- 
clusive idiocy for things foreign needs no extended advertise 
ment, It was a source of knowledge, and a place where study was 
most pleasantly combined with innocent, healthful social intercourse 
and a medium for the spread of musical knowledge—shall it be con- 
demned because that knowledge was limited ?—before the country 
had gathered sufficient abundance of wealth and leisure to attract a 
higher order of talent, or to enable well-disposed students to seek 
further advantages abroad. Numbers of the men who presided over 
its early destinies were earnest and able and quick to encourage and 
foster natural ability. Everywhere they were welcome guests, and 
the honor of the family circle was safe in their hands. They accom- 
plished great good. They pretended to no more than they performed, 
and no pupil had to reflect upon a broken voice and mangled throat 
at the expiration of the first term of lessons. Blessed is the memory 
of the singing school, and benisons be upon the head of that man of 
happy memory, the singing master. May flowers blossom above his 
lowly tomb and may the trees murmur solemn requiem to the chiding 
of the wind as it pursues its unfathomable course under Omnipotent 
direction.. Then we had music. To-day we have stilted expressions 
upon the philosophy of art and grandiloquent disquisitions upon the 
divine effulgence of the ‘‘ Music of the Future,”’ until the music-drama 
becomes the shadowy Pegasus upon which the spirit of Wagner is 
lifted like Elijah of old to his elevated pinnacle. Only, and accord- 
ing to popular acceptation, the prophet of the Lord was vouchsafed 
a higher place. Perhaps, however, the Lord has not fully decided 
upon the relative relation to be sustained between the prophets. As 
to that we shall see. 

It is a grievous error to suppose that instructors in the singing school 
were all drawn to the “Ichabod Crane"’ pattern, or to that other fan 
tastic creation evolved from the inner consciousness of Mr. Cooper to 
do service in “* The Last of the Mohicans." Nor was their course of 
study restricted to the simple mastery of hymn tunes. They labored 
to inculcate a knowledge of the simpler rules of theory, and reading 
at sight was a favorite practice. Anthems, and selected choruses of 
quite pretentious form, constituted the chief portion of the exhibition 
with which the season was concluded. Were any additional testimony 
needed to establish the fact of its usefulness, it can be furnished, 
for the singing school is yet in active existence. It is to-day a refin- 
ing medium on the forward lines of civilization, doing its perfect work 
as an instrument of preparation for higher musical culture. Nor yet 
is it an obsolete factor in those counties of the older states where 
pastoral simplicity and rustic ease still prevail against the thrift and 
feverish forwardness of adjacent business centers. There the singing 
master still carries on his vocation, in season and out, traveling a 
circuit and holding his nightly schools. Sometimes on foot, with 
instruction books strapped in a snug bundle and thrown over the 
shoulder, he may be seen making his way along a country road to 
the next objective point, humming, perchance, a favorite melody that 
was last in rehearsal and which still engrosses his mind. It is only a 
few years ago that one of this much traduced class was moving 
sturdily along one of the common highways in old Auglaize county. 
He was well advanced in years, but the light of a contented spirit 
was reflected in his face that was rich in nature’s bronze. A sub- 
stantial farmer driving by with a friend remarked, as he drew up his 
team, “ Hold on; I must speak to this man; he taught me the little | 
know of music,”’ and he sprang from the wagon to meet, on a com 
mon level, the humble minister of song. 

Look upon Beethoven, lonely, ill-used and misunderstood by the 
older civilization of his time. Think upon Mozart and his saddened 
life, and the host of others who have lived, suffered and died, with no 
assurance that they had not used their talents in vain. To-day pos 
terity is engaged in giving tardy recognition to their merits, while 
the humble singing teacher, living or dead, has a monument of lov 
ing, tender recollections in every heart within his circle that shall 
endure while time and memory last. Of these early people, in their 
prime simplicity, we might say, as did Burns of that lowly family in 
the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night ”’ : 


py 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild-warbling measures rise 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name, 

Or noble Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 
The sweete-t far of Scotia’s holy lays 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame 
The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise 

Nae unison ha'e they with our Créutor’s praise. 
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Wuat has become of the ‘‘ Yeomen of the 
Guard?” Since the opening night we have 
seen but little comment on it in the papers 
of the Metropolis. That which was concocted 
with so much secresy and guarded with so much 
care has hardly made a fair return for all the 
trouble taken to produce it. 





Our new Cantata for Christmas has seem- 
ingly fallen into kind and welcoming hands. 
Many have spoken favorably of it, and some 
whose opinions we highly prize have sent us 
flattering notices of it. It will be given in 
several places in this vicinity, and we shall be 
pleased to hear of its performance elsewhere. 





Very few great artists can say with Rubin- 
stein that Nature had done so much for him, 
that he could probably do with as little piano 
practice, comparatively, as any man living. 
The testimony of most of the prominent pi- 
anists and vocalists is to the effect that inces- 
sant practice is the price exacted by Nature for 
the gifts and accomplishments bestowed, if 
they are to be retained. 





A CERTAIN Mr. Rowbotham having attacked 
the Wagner cause in the last number of the 
Nineteenth Century, under the title ‘‘The Wag- 
ner Bubble,” contending that the bubble has 
burst and that a curious craze had come to an 
end, the Wagnerites announce that between 
July 1, 1886, and July 1, 1887, there were 641 
performances of Wagner’s operas in forty-four 
German towns. The list includes “ Lohengrin ” 
(157 performances), ‘‘ Tannhauser” (131), ** Die 
Walkure”’ (103), ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” (86), 
and ‘* Siegfried ’’ (37). It couid also be pointed 
out in answer to the absurd twaddle of Mr. 
Rowbotham, which has weight solely because 
it appears in the Nineteenth Century, that dur- 
ing the last three years more than half the per- 
formances at the Metropolitan Opera House 
have been devoted to Wagfler’s operas. 











Ir seems now as if the Elephant might go 
out of the business of raising ivory. Science 
has stepped ‘‘ forninst” him with a potato and 
spoiled the trade in tusks. A good sound po- 
tato, says the merican Analyst, washed in 
diluted sulphuric acid, then boiled in the same 
solution, and then slowly dried is already to be 
turned into buttons, piano keys and the in- 
numerable other things for which ivory was 
formerly used. 


WE give an extra number of music pages 
this month, and what we consider to be an 
unusually fine supply of Christmas Anthems. 
These anthems need not be confined to use on 
Christmas Sunday, but are suitable for any 
We 
shall use them in our own chcir throughout the 
month, closing with ‘* Sing, O ye Heavens,”’ on 
Christmas day. We hope special attention will 
be given to this anthem, and that it will not be 
slighted on account of seeming difficulties. 


occasion of a bright and joyful character. 





One of the recent novelties in Brass Bands is 
the ‘‘ Cycle Band,” formed by the workmen of 
Messrs. Singer’s bicycle works at Coventry, Eng- 
The band consists of sixteen members, 


land, 
who are mounted on one enormous “ cycle’ 
of sixteen wheels, the band playing the selec- 
tions as the legs of the performers make the 
cycle travel at the rate of many miles an hour. 
One of these sixteen men is a ‘*dummy,”’ that 
is, he does not play, but is seated at the front 
pair of wheels, and his only business is to steer 
the gigantic snake-like machine. 





Tue American Musical Festival will hardly 
down at the word of New York writers on 
musical subjects. It has always been a means 
of education as well as of entertainment, and 
why shall it not be so now more than ever 
before? England has had such festivals since 
the time of Handel, and they have been the 
means of developing both the creative and 
The 
most excellent choirs and choruses for which 
Great 
would not exist in such large numbers but for 


executive musical powers of her children, 
Britain is celebrated the world over 


her famous festivals, 





A WELL-KNOWN New York composer (!) 
has been caught in the act of taking down 
melodies at a recent performance of an opera 
now being performed in New York but as yet 
unpublished, The notes were for the purpose 
of preparing a potpourri for publication. Ac- 
cording to recent decisions here and in England 
such an act is in violation of the law of proper- 
ty. Mrs, Burnett obtained a decision in Eng- 
land in the case of her charming story of Zéé/e 
Lord Fontleroy which acknowledges her full 
right to all forms of the story until she herself 
disposes of it, The judges of the Northern 
District of California in the recent case of 
**Conreid vs, Koeling’”’ have made a decision 
which establishes the common-sense theory that 
the right of publication, in any and every form, 
of a copyrighted book, belongs to the author, 
until he transfers that right to some other per- 











son; and that publication cannot affect this 
right; and that the right of first publication 
may be conveyed to several different persons 
for different territories, at different times, if 
desired, without any confusion or forfeiture of 
rights. 

A WRITER in an English daily, in comment- 
ing upon the advantages expected to be derived 
from the erection of a new Music Hall in its 
vicinity, among other things rightly says that 
it isa good thing to hear a grand performance, 
but the value of music lies in the pure and fas- 
cinating recreation it provides in the home cir- 
cle. Music is superior in this respect to her 
sister arts—to the drama, which spends itself in 
its own action as far as the listener is concerned ; 
to painting, in being a social, as distinct from 
an individual recreation. The refining influ- 
ence of good music is too well known to need 
discussion, and no where is its beneficent influ- 
ence more powerfully made known than in the 
social and home circle, 





THE Song Friend, of Chicago, publishes a fine 
story by J. Winchell Forbes in its November 
aumber, but neglects to say that it is the prop- 
erty of THE MUSICAL VisiToR, in which it 
first appeared and for which it was written. 
This is only one of several oversights of the 
kind which have appeared of late, Put on 
your specs, Mr. Song Friend. We would very 
modestly inquire where the S. F. obtained the 
copy for the article by F. W. Root, ‘An 
American Basis of Musical Criticism,” and why 
it did not give proper credit for the same ? 
While we are on this subject we wil! state that 
the VISITOR seems to be a favorite paper to clip 
from generally. A New York musical paper re- 
cently took a whole page of articles from the 
Visitor, which had cost us much research to 
find and hard work to boil down. No credit 
whatever was given. Because most of the 
VisITOR reading matter is printed “ solid,” it 
seems to be taken for granted that it is not 
necessary to give credit forit. But most of the 
VIsITOR matter is either written or prepared 
expressly for it, whether “‘ leaded” or ‘* solid,”’ 
arfd it is but fair, when anything is clipped from 
its columns for reprinting, that suitable credit 
should be given. 





A PHILADELPHIA clergyman criticises certain 
kinds of church music in the following sarcastic 
strain: ‘*Many of our churches,” he says, 
‘*are only appendices to concerts. Often the 
poorer the preacher the finer the church and 
Many people go to church ‘just for the 
music,’ Then why keep the preacher? In 
some of our churches it costs $50 to sing ‘ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul’ to the tune ‘When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly.’ Write out an an- 
them as sung, and what nonsense, If churckes 
can have concerts on Sunday, why can’t the 
world? Why not get the chorus gir!s to sing 
the praises of the Lord on the Sabbath? They 
are not busy elsewhere, and they will fill the 
front seats, How much like Heaven it will be 
when in our solemn services on the Sabbath we 
shall be favored with snatches from the leading 


choir. 
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operas by the most eminent artists, In some 
churches the choir does the singing, the preach- 
er the praying, the congregation the paying, 
and the farce is ended. 

«* Let me rouse up some old tunes and hymns 
that have been only half awake since the days 
of our grandfathers. With the human voice 
so wonderfully organized that in the plainest 
throat and lungs there are fourteen direct mus- 
cles which can make 16,000 different sounds, 
and thirty indirect muscles which can make, it 
is estimated, more than 170,000,000 of sounds, 
why, then, not have congregational singing ?”’ 





Music as a Cure-all. 


The theory that music is a medicine is not a 
new one by any means. Nations and tribes of 
all times and of all degrees of civilization have 
had their ‘‘ mystery ” or ‘* medicine men,” who, 
by their incantations, which were always ac- 
companied by music, if not consisting entirely 
of it, were supposed to effect cures or bring 
diseases, as the circumstances warranted. 

The ancient Greeks, at the most enlightened 
period of their history, accorded music a 
prominent place among the arts, from which 
fact it is conjectured that musicians and music 
played an important part in the materia medica 
of those days. 

When the white man first landed on the 
shores of America he found the medicine or 
music man awaiting him, and songs and dances, 
led by this grotesque being, were always a part 
of all consultations and contracts, thus indi- 
cating a belief in the power of music not only 
to make a man right but to make him upright. 

The North American Indians have always 
firmly believed in the curative effects of music. 
For trivial illnesses they employ roots and 
herbs, but for serious cases they bring forth 
the song and dance and rattle. 

Catlin says ‘‘if the sick man dies during the 
performance of the medicine man, the latter 
quietly slides off to his quarters and packs up 
his musical instruments and robes,” probably 
doing a great deal of thinking but keeping 
mighty quiet. But if the exhausted patient 
unaccountably recovers after such a ceremony, 
the lucky musician will be seen for several 
days after the event on the top of a wigwam, 
extending his right arm, waving it to the 
gaping multitude, and boasting of his skill. 

All the various tribes of low civilization in 
South America have their musician-doctor, 
and, as in the case of the tribes of the North, 
when roots and herbs fail the Great Spirit of 
music is called in. 

In Africa we find the same prominence 
given to music as a means of healing, and the 
lowest and most debased tribes, as well as 
those of a higher level, guard carefully and 
support willingly those skilled in song and 
incantation. 

The methods of the Ganga in south Africa 
are not unlike those of some medicine men of 
the present day. They first make sure of the 
financial sfatus of the patient and then give 
him more or less music accordingly. When 
they are called in toarich man, they take with 











them all the musicians they can find in the 
country. They enter the house in silence, but 
at a sign from the leader the musical troop 
begin their performance. Some twang stringed 
instruments, some drum; all yell. This up- 
roar is often continued around the patient’s 
bed for days and nights in succession. We 
suppose the patients sometimes recover, al- 
though we imagine that most of them at such 
atime slide willingly out of life in order to 
escape a second visit from the Musical-Doctor 
and his friends. 

In India, China, Hindoostan, everywhere, 
we find the same belief in the remedial efficacy 
of music. In more civilized countries, and in 
latter years, we are not at a loss to find 
numberless instances and occurrences which 
go to prove that the savage and barbarian are 
not alone in their estimation of the medicinal 
virtue of the art divine. 

Luther’s advice to a hypochondria will be 
recalled here: ‘‘ Take to the Clavichord.” 
The great Reformer often gave evidence of his 
belief in the healing power of music, both for 
physical and mental ills. 

At the present time the theory that music 
is a medicine, and can be effectively used to 
cure disease, is being earnestly claimed by 
prominent writers 
world. 

We are not prepared to deny it. From the 
Creation music has been used to ward off or 
cure both mental and physical sickness. David 
cured King Saul with it in ancient times, and 
in these later days the unfortunate Bavarian 
monarch was only sane when under the influ- 
ence of music. 

Doubtless it works wonders for the mind, as 
in the instances just mentioned; but has not 
music lost its grip on the body? Willa Rondo 
cure rheumatism, or a Bolero vanquish a boil? 
Will a Concerto ease a corn, or a Toccato put 
the toothache to flight ? 

Blessed be the day when this shall come to 
pass, for in this age of cheap instruments and 
good instruction we can all be our own phy- 
sicians, and fiddle ourselves out of the clutches 
of the numerous ills to which flesh is heir. 


in various parts of the 





Beethoven’s Religion. 





In a recent number of the Christian Union 
Mr. Edward Irenzus Stevenson discourses on 
the Religion in Beethoven’s letters. The in- 
stances are rare where Beethoven makes what 
may he called direct religious allusions, and 
what he does say seems to the VISITOR to be 
simply an involuntary use of the phrases cur- 
rent in the ordinary conversation of his day. 
But the scant reference and the conventional 
phrase by no means imply that Beethoven had 
little or no religion. We have no right to 
draw such a conclusion from the poor picking 
of religious phrases one gets from a search 
through his letters. It is too much the habit 
of- us all to judge the inner life from what the 
pen gives or withholds, To some men there 
are things too sacred to be spoken of in ordi- 
nary conversation or even in letters of friend- 
ship. Besides, a man’s religion should never 





be judged by his use of religious expressions 
or by the absence of them. 
matter of life, not words. 


Religion is a 
He who in business 
and social life follows out the dictates of the 
conscience his Creator has given him as a 
guide, and who makes use of all the light 
obtainable to enable him to do his work and 
his part well and honorably is a religious man, 
and doing the Father’s will. God made Beet- 
hoven a musician, and right nobly did he fulfill 
Who can doubt but that, 
entered upon the activities of the 
heavenly life, he received from his Master the 
God 
works through men to make the world go on. 


the divine decree. 
as he 


‘*well done” of the faithful servant ? 


In so far as man follows the leadings and intu- 
itions of his heart, in all his work, whether it 
be with the pen or plow, harp or hammer, 
managing a business or composing a sonata, 
whatever he does in the way of honest work, 
he is living the life of a religious man. 

Not those who cry “‘ Lord, Lord,” but they 
that do His will (their work) shall enter in 
through the gates into the city. The man who 
cannot see in Beethoven’s music both piety 
and religion will hardly find it anywhere else 
in its purity and power, 


Close of Vol. 17. 


With this number the VistTor closes its 17th 
The favor with which the features 
peculiar to it have been received encourage us 





volume. 


to still further attempts to make a practical and 
helpful musical magazine. We are constantly 
receiving accessions both to our contributing 
force and to our subscription list, which enables 
us to promise that the VisiTor for 1889 will not 
only be held to its past high standard but will 
surpass it if possible. 

The plan of providing music for choirs and 
organists has long ago passed beyond the point 
of an experiment and is an assured success, and 
will be a permanent feature of the VisIToR. 

With special correspondents of acknowledged 
ability in this country and abroad the musical 
news we print will be complete and up to the 
latest moment. The essays, sketches, editori- 
als, etc., will be, as in the past, on practical 
current topics, and will be made as useful and 
interésting as possible. 

We do not often refer to our plans for the 
future, preferring to let each number of the 
VisiToR speak for itself; but in closing the 
present volume we wished to assure our friends 
of our intention to continue to merit the good 
words and wishes which they have so freely 
bestowed upon us in the past. 

Now, friends, if the VisiTor is helpful and 
interesting to you, will it not be so to your 
neighbor, who may not know of it? If you ap- 
prove of it, will you not say a good word for it 
to your choir leader, your choir singers, your 
musical friend, as you may have opportunity ? 
You will thus be doing a service to them and 
to the VIsIToR. 


’ 


Zola’s ‘* Le Reve”’ is to be used as the basi 
of an opéra by Bruneau, a pupil of Massenet 
























































City Wotes. 


Mr. Ballenberg’s plan for Sunday Afternoon 
Concerts at Music Hall promises to be a success, 


The College Choir is preparing some choice 
music for concerts in the near future. Mr. Fo- 
ley is very enthusiastic in praise of the present 
«make up” of the ‘choir, and the satisfactory 
work it is now doing, 


The Christmas music in the churches this 
year promises to be effective, and, im some 
cases, elaborate. Most of the choirs have 
already begun practice upon it, and Cantatas, 
Carols, etc., are in full and active rehearsal, 


The Courier, published by the College of 
Music, is now edited by F. E. Tunison, a gentle- 
man well known as a musical writer and critic. 
That he will make a useful and interesting 
paper ‘‘goes without saying,” as Mr. Handy 
would remark, 


Prof. Ebann’s orchestra class is giving a con- 
cert at Smith & Nixon’s just as we go to 
press, The program isa fine one, and from 
what we know of Prof. Ebann’s work, we are 
confident that the concert will be an artistic 
success, We hope to notice it more particu- 
larly next month. 


The Professors of the College of Music have 
inaugurated a course of concerts, the first of 
which was given Nov. 16th, Prof. Doerner 
was the pianist of the evening, Miss Cora 
Stone, vocalist, Henry Froehlich, violin, Ales- 
sandro Sylvia, viola, Lino Mattioli, ‘cello, 
E. W. Glover, accompanist, The second con- 
cert will be given Dec. 21st. 


The May Festival Chorus rehearses every 
Monday evening in the Board of Trade Rooms, 
and is progressing finely under Mr, Ehrgott’s 
direction. It is very probable that some con- 
certs will be given by the Chorus with local 
solo and instrumental talent, possibly one at 
Christmas. It is our opinion that concerts of 
this description would be a means of calling 
together a larger number of the members than 
usually attend during the off year. 


The attendance at the opening Recitals by 
Geo. Schneider and Miss 
seriously interfered with by bad weather, but a 
goodly number of the real lovers of good music 
greeted both of these favorite artists on their 
opening nights—Mr. Schneider on the 2d, and 
Miss Cranch on the 16th ult. May the clerk of 
the weather be more kindly disposed toward 
the remaining Recitals, for they should be fully 
attended by all students and music lovers. 


The First Apollo Concert will be given Dec. 
13th. The club is in fine condition, and the 
prospects for the coming season are very flatter- 
ing. A number of new pieces, which Mr, Fo- 
ley secured while abroad the past summer, will 
be sung at the opening concert. The club now 
has the full number of 60 voices, and the associ- 
ate membership has about reached the requisite 
500, There will be three concerts given this 
season, the last one with orchestra. Miss Maud 
Powell, who won such a success last year at the 
Apollo concerts, will play at this opening enter- 
tainment, 


Mr. Schueider’s Second Piano Recital will be 
given Friday evening, Nov, 30th, at which time 
the following program will be played : 


Couperin, Fr.—(1668-1738)—a. Rondo (Soeur Mo- 
nique); 6. Le Reveil—Matin. Rameau, Jean Philippe 
— (1683-1764)—Deux Rigaudons. Corelli, Arcangelo— 
(1653-1713)—Sonata i Preludio; Corrente; Grave ; 
Sarabanda; Giga. Scarlatti, Domenico—(1683-1 760)— 
a. Katzenfuge; >. Tempo di Ballo. Rust, I. W.— 
(1789-1799) —Sonata D. min. Allegro marestoso; Adagio 
sostenuto; Finale (Aliczgro maestoso). Grieg—Lyr- 
ical Pieces, op 43- Butterfly; Lonesome Wanderer ; 
In my Country; Little Bird; Erotic Poem; To the 
Spring-time Norwegian Dances, op. 35. Schubert 
—Fantasie, Andante, Menuetto and Allegretto, op. 78. 





?mma Cranch was | 











The popularity of our gifted soprano Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson may be seen from the 
following list of engagements for the month of 
December: Arion Club, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th; 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York, Dec. t1th; 
Orpheus Club, Springfield, Mass., Dec. 12th; 
Mendelssohn Union, _ seed N. J., Dec. «7th; 
** Messiah,” in St. Louis, Dec, 27th. 


Adolph Carpe gave a Piano Recital Nov. 
23d at College Hall, As the VIsiITOR went to 
press at this date, we can present no further 
report this month. Mr, C,’s ability as a con- 
cert pianist is too well known to need com- 
ment. We give his program. 


Sonata, op. 53, € , Beethoven— Allegro con 
brio; Adagio molto — Allegretto moderato—Presto. Ul 
mio Tresore, op. 70, No. 9, Thalberg. Wiegenlied, op. 
4, No. 8, Kjerulf. Presto, op. 7, No. 7, Mendelssohn. 
Feuerzauber,Wagner-Brassin, Ballade, op. 47, A-flat, 
Chopin. Traumeswirren, op. 12, No.7. Nachtstuck, 
op, 28, No, 4, Schumann. Polonaise, E major, Liszt. 
Nocturne, op. 109, No. 8, A. Rubinstein. Scherzo, B 
minor, Balakirew. Romanze, op. 5, A-flat, Tschai 
kowsky Valse, op. 16, A-flat, N. Rubinstein. 


Miss Cranch’s Second Song Recital will be 
given Dec. 14th, with the following program, 


Franck, J. W.—(1641-1689)—Wait Thou Still. Buo- 
noncini, G. B. — (1660-1750) — L’esperto nocchiero. 
Scarlatti, Alessandro — (1649-1725)—Rugiadose odor- 
ose. Schumann—(1810-1856)—In Strange Lands; In 
termezzo; The Secret; A Moonlight Night; Beauti- 
ful Strange Lands. Beethuven—(1770-1827)—Sonata, 
op. 26, A-flat major; a. Andante con Variazioni; 0}. 
Scherzo (Allegro Molto); c. Marcia Funebre; d. Alle 
gro. Schubert — (1797-1828) —Wandering; The Curi 
ous One; Faded Flowers. Dvorak — (1§42-—) — The 
Maiden's Lament; Good Night; Visions of Heaven ; 
This 1 Would Ask; Rest in the Valley. Reinhold, 
Hugo —(184-——) — Etudes, op. 26, Nos.1 and 2; 
Novelletten, op. 23, Nos 5, 6,8. Grieg —(1843-——)— 
Mid Darkest Dreams; What Shall I Say? Jensen— 
1837-1879) —Can You Tell? Siebmann—Too Fair 
Shone Hope; Red the Parting Sun. Zilcher, Paul— 
Serenade. 


Miss Grace Mayo will give a Pupils’ Recital 
at her home on Mt, Auburn, Dec. Ist. These 
recitals are of frequent occurrence, although 


| given in a quiet way, the object being to 


develop and encourage the pupil, rather than 
to make a display either of the pupil or 
teacher. A feature of this recital will be a 
contest between six pupils, the aim being to 
see which of them will play a Beethoven 
selection with the most taste, expression and 
understanding. Miss Mayo believes in giving 
her pupils the best music, even if it be not 
fully comprehended at first, claiming, and 
rightly, too, we think, that a love for the 
classics should be early encouraged, and that 
this love will grow and develop along with the 
study of the mechanical difficulties of such 
music, and with the growth of the pupil 
toward maturity. Would that we had more 
such teachers. 





“The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow.” 


Our London correspondent thus describes 
Hamish Ma Cunn’s new ballad overture ; 

The ‘*Dowie Dens,” program-music 
and simple as it is, will probably be ranked as 
high as anything that the young Scotsman has 
given us. The music, which is entirely for 
orchestra, follows and illustrates the story ex- 
actly. 
John Scott and Walter Scott—gentlemen of the 
Vale of Ettrick, and one of whom is said to 
have been an ancestor of Sir Walter Scott— 
quarreling over a drunken feast. The first 
subject proper of the overture and its develop- 
ment tell the tale of the dispute and of the chal- 
lenge which followed. A lovely melody, which, 
though we are assured is original, has all the 
quaintness of an old Scottish ditty, is first an- 
nounced by the oboe, and it stands for the 
warning voice of the young laird’s wife. A 
stirring war scene, formed, of course, out of 
the materials already announced, tells of the 
betrayal, indicates how the laird found nine of 
his brother-in-law’s followers at the rendezvous, 


pure 
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First, we have the two brothers-in-law | 





how he struck down five and wounded the rest, 
and how the detestable traitor 
came him behind, 

And ran his body through. 
Glimpses of the lady theme occur through the 
fight, as though to indicate the warning so 
courageously unheeded, and at its conclusion 
comes a full pause, telling of the hero’s death. 
Then we have the coda, in which the second or 
lady subject indicates how the devoted wife 
kissed him, and as the music dies away we 
know that the soul of the broken-hearted wife 
has gone to join her lord. 
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Memoranda of Musical Events. 


Compiled from the Musical Calendar published by 
the John Chureh Co. 








DECEMBER. 


December Ist. Jos. Gung’l born 1810 in 
Hungary. 

December 2d. Jacob Rosenhain born 1813 
at Mannheim, 


December 3d. Joh. Kalliwoda died 1866 at 


Carlsruhe. 


December 4th. Johann Portmann born 
1739 in Saxony. 
December 5th. Mozart died 1791 at 


Vienna, 
December 6th, 
at Naples. 
December 7th, 
Potsdam, 
December 8th. 
1791 at Coblentz. 
December 9th. 
at Perugia. 
December toth, ‘* Dame Blanche” first per- 
formed 1825 at Paris. 
December 11th. Giuseppe Mario died 1883 
at Rome. 
December 12th, 
at Ludwigsburg, 
December 13th. 
1870 at Naples. 
December 14th. 
1861 in Hanover, 
December 15th, 
in England. 
December 16th, 
Bonn. 
December 17th. 
1794 at Naples, 
December 18th. 
Eutin. 
December 19th. 
Thirsk, 

December 20th. 
1809 at Oldisleben. 
December 21st, 

Vienna, 
December 22d, 
Eilenburg. 
December 23d. 
1783 at Amsterdam. 
December 24th. 
1871 at Cairo. 
December 25th, Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty’s first concert 1825 at Boston. 
December 26th. Franz Hunten born 1773 
at Coblentz. 
December 27th. 
1876 at Delaware, O. 
December 28th. 
1783 at Vienna, 
December 29th. 
Taunton, Eng. 
December 3oth. 
1844 at Hamburg. 
December 31st. 
Berlin. 


Luigi Lablache born 1794 
Carl Eckert born 1820 at 
Peter Lindpaintner born 


Baldassare Ferri born 1610 


Sigmund Lebert born 1822 
Saveiro Mercadante died 
Heinrich Marschner died 
Henry Chorley born 1815 
Beethoven born 1770 at 
Domenico Cimarosa born 
Von Weber born 1786 at 
John Ella born 1802 at 
Friedrich Kuhmstedt born 
Ernst Pauer born 1826 at 
Franz Abt born 1816 at 
born 


Heinrich Praeger 


“Aida” first performed 


M,. T. N, A, organized 
Wenzel Gallenberg born 
Wm. Crotch died 1847 at 
“*Stradella” first performed 


Theo, Oesien born 1813 at 





The Boston my noe 6 Orchestra will give 
concerts in New York Dec. ttth, Jan. 1th, 
Feb. 12th, and March tath, 





























































































Stephen G. Foster. 





It is now nearly thirty years since Stephen 
G. Foster paid the penalty of an irregular life 
in a premature death. We are not going to re- 
call the story of his errors—a story which will 
be repeated with little variation, excepting in 
the name of the hero, as long as there are men 
of exceptional ability and weak will, 

Foster was a genius, and a curious one; his 
mental organization was something akin to a 
musical instrument. The creaking of a wheel, 
the tinkle of a forlorn piano, whatever sharp 
and,repeated noise, agreeable or disagreeable, 
assailed his ear, would set his nerves tingling 
and start the fit of musical composition, It 
was as if his soul was composed of strings that 
could be made to vibrate by an external sound, 
as a violin string may be made to do by striking 
the proper note on the piano by its side. Once 
started, his intellect seized the interior music 
thus originated, and reduced it to order. He 
must have composed hundreds of melodies thus, 
which his judgment rejected and kept him from 
recording. 

His music was much in the minor key, for he 
was a representative of the “‘general.”” With 
a large portion of our people songs of a pathetic 
character are still the prime favorites. We are 
not singular in this; other people, whose im- 
pulses are not yet cultivated out of them, show 
the same phenomena; the Irishman, Magyar, 
Russian and German enjoy the ‘luxury of 
woe ”’ in their most popular songs. 

Many thousand copies of Foster’s songs have 
been printed; his royalty in their sale, about 
1855-6, brought him about $1,500 per year. 
But where one copy was printed a hundred 
were made viva voce, from which no copyright 
could be collected. These were and are still 
sung wherever English is spoken, and in some 
places where the words of them is almost the 
only English heard. 





The Banjo. 


In an interesting article on the Banjo a 
writer in 7ruth says:—‘‘I can well imagine 
the feelings of the New Orleans darkey, as he 
existed before the war, if he could only visit 
a London drawing-room in full season, and 
hear the young scions of the aristocracy twang- 
ing the once-derided ‘ Plantation’ instrument 
in the ears of damsels of high estate. The 
aged tenant of an Ohio cabin-holding would 
probably be equally astonished could he but 
see the must exalted male in this realm throw- 
ing aside those troubles which the inhabitants 
of the Great Republic are pleased to consider 
the cares of State, and giving a boudoir per- 
formance on the Banjo before the Princess and 
their daughters. I am informed by those who 
ought to know that the Prince of Wales (who 
received his teaching from the Messrs. Bohee), 
like his relative the Czar of Russia, is no meat 
performer on the Banjo, and, as he has an 
excellent musical memory, without pretending 
to too much technical knowledge, that he can, 
after returning from Opera or Opera-Bouffe, 
pick out the tunes on the Banjo with astonish- 
ing facility. It is not altogether surprising 
that the Banjo is once more becoming popular 
here. It is essentially a home instrument, and 
among the Negroes in the ‘south’ of the 
United States—that is to say, amongst proba- 
bly the most domesticity-loving community in 
the world—the Banjo is at once a selace and a 
joy. It is even more to the humble darkey 
than the pipe is to the British working-man, 
for not only will it keep him company when 
he is alone, but it is the national instrument of 
mirth and festivity. The Banjo is heard as 
the cotton boat floats down the river. The 
Venetian gondoliers, the rowers on the Neva, 
and the American niggers all enjoy boating 
melodies while at their work. The Thames 
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bargee alone prefers the sound of his own 
peculiar vocabulary, But the revival of Banjo- 
playing in London is not confined to the Royal 
family. Mr. Gladstone himself is said to 
favor the instrument, which also solaces the 
few intervals of leisure in which other brain- 
workers are able to indulge. Moreover, it has 
had the incidental effect of reviving a taste for 
the guitar and the mandoline, which, though 
akin to it, both differ from the good old Banjo 
of the London drawing-room. Indeed, the 
mandoline, which is played with a plectrum, 
is but a tinkling bell compared with the tone 
of the Banjo, Neither does the guitar possess its 
masculine majesty. The Banjo does not deserve 
the unworthy wit levelled at it by those who 
have only heard it as performed by the peripa- 
tetic musician at the head of Margate Jetty, 
or by the musical partner of the ‘bones’ of 
negro minstrelsy, The instrument—which an 
Ulster immigrant once described as a drum- 
head with the bottom knocked out—can dis- 
course sweet music if played by experts such 
as the Messrs, Bohee.” 


Ricordi, 


The death of the Commendatore Tito Ricor- 
di removes a very notable figure from the 
world of music; for although nominally only 
a music publisher at Milan, he practically con- 
trolled the entire operatic stages of Italy, and 
the ramifications of his business extended to 
nearly every European country. Some years 
ago we gave a full and extended history of the 
firm, and there is no need to repeat it now. 
It will suffice to say that Giovanni Ricordi, 
the founder of the firm, who was born in 1785 
was the first music publisher who ever bought 
the performing rights of an Italian opera, 
When a poor second-hand bookseller, possess- 
or only of an open-air bookstall, he happened. 
to witness at the theatre a now-forgotten opera 
by one Mosca. He followed the composer tu 
a cafe, and offered to Luy the copyright for 
one hundred crowns, payable by instalments. 
The offer was laughingly accepted, for such a 
thing had then never been heard of, Ricordi 
got the opera engraved, and sold fifteen copies 
of it to managers. It was the foundation of 
his fortune, as, finding the idea successful, he 
bought up for an almost nominal sum the 
operas of Rossini, Bellini, Mercadante, Doni- 
ze ti, Nicolini, Orlandi, Mayr, and many 
others. When he died in 1853 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Tito Ricordi, who was born 
in 1811, and died last month. Tito enormously 
increased the business, acquired the copy- 
rights of Verdi, Punchielli, Boito, and other 
composers, and established the printing, en- 
graving, and chromo-lithographic departments 
of the firm. Shortly before he died he bought 
the business of Signora Lucca, and thus se- 
cured a practical monopoly in Italy. He held 
all the best copyrights, and no performance 
could be given witheut his permission, Even 
before the Lucca business was purchased the 
Ricordi catalogue was a thick volume of over 
eight hundred pages, containing a list of up- 
wards of fifty thousand works by two thousand 
Italian or other composers, while fifty million 
of pages of printed music passed annually 
through the presses of the firm, Tito Ricordi 
is succeeded by his son Giulio, who is a dis- 
tinguished draughtsman and artist, and the 
composer of over two hundred pianoforte 
pieces, songs, and various works, 





Mr. Andrew Carnegie is planning to build 
a large Conservatory to be owned and used by 
the leading musical organizations of the city. 
A permanent orchestra, which in size and 
ability will rival if not excel any in the coun- 
try, is to be connected with the institution. 





fiusical Mopper. 


VERSES FROM RILEY'S “ PHILOSOFY 
It’s natchural enough, | guess, 

When some gits more and some gits less, 
For them-uns on the slimmest side 

To claim it aint a fair divide 

And I've knowed some to lay and wait 
And git up soon, and set up late, 

To catch sume feller they could hate 

Fer going at a faster gait 


The sign is bad when folks commence 

A findin’ fault with Providence, 

And balkin’ ‘cause the earth don't shake 
At ev'ry prancin’ step they take 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare 
He hung his sign out anywhere 


My doctern is to lay aside 
Conteusions and be satisfied 

Jest do your best, and praise er blame 
That follers that counts just the same 
I've allus noticed grate success 

is mixed with troubles, more or less 
And it’s the man who does the best 
That gits more kicks than all the rest 


Bill Nye says ‘‘the peculiar characteristic 
of classical music is that it is really so much 
better than it sounds,” and Josh Billings used 
to say of the lovers of classical music, ‘‘ the 
more classicaller it is the more they likes it.’’ 


P 


“Dot Queen of Italy she can’t shleep pe- 
cause she’s drubbled mit insomnias dose news- 
babers says.” 

** Vell, Shon, vhy don’t she pood insec’ pow- 
ders in der bet? She git rid of dose insom- 
nias rite avay.”’ 


‘Darringer, what are you doing nowa- 
days?” 

“I’m a waiter in Thompson’s big restau- 
rant,”’ 


**Good gracious, no! 


** Yes, I have to wait an hour every day 
before I am served with my dinner.” —Chris- 
tian at Work, 

**] understand that Colonel Blear is very 


wealthy?” 

** Well, he’s worth about $100,000,” 

** How did he make it?” 

** He made it out of coal-oil.”’ 

‘*Indeed!”’ 

‘Yes, his wife lit the fire with kerosene, 
and he got all her money,” —Zincoln Journal 


Citizen—“ What will you give for that?” 

Junkman—‘“I don’t buy second-hand in- 
struments.” 

C.—** This is no musical instrument. It is 
a student’s lamp that the hired girl lassoed 
with a dust rag and yanked off the mantel- 
piece. I offer it to you as old metal.” 

J.-—“ Excuse me, sir; I thought it was a 
B-flat cornet.” 


As some lady visitors were going through a 
penitentiary, under the escort of the superin- 
tendent, they came to a room in which three 
women were sewing. 

“Dear me!” one of the visitors whispered, 
‘twhat vicious looking creatures! Pray, what 
are they here for ?”’ 

‘* Because they have no other home ; this is 
our sitting-room, and they are my wife and 
two daughters,” blandly answered the superin- 
tendent. 


As this is the season for canned fruits, etc., 
the following experience will be appreciated 


Wife-—‘*What were you opening that 
tomato can with, my dear.” 
Husband (who has just come in from the 


kitchen considerably flurried)—‘* With the can- 


opener, of course. What did you think I 
opened it with?” 

Wife—‘‘ From the peculiar language you 
were using, I did not know but that you 


” 


opened it with prayer 












Rubinstein’s “‘ Demon,” 





In his scenes with Tamara and her maidens, 
and in the lighter portions of the work, M. 
Rubinstein writes in his old lyrical manner, 
which is always acceptable, Of the dramatic 
element, so far as we know it in music, he 
seems to have but the most elementary of ideas, 
Of musical material he has abundance, and to 
spare; but it is often wasted, and the climax 
which the hearer feels ought to come is usually 
missed, That the part of the Demon himself 
should be as ugly as a modern among moderns 
can possibly make it may be in accordance with 
dramatic propriety; but, on the other hand, M, 
Rubinstein might easily have placed something 
more agreeable in the mouth of his tenor hero 
than the love song which, followed as it is by 
the midnight surprise by the Tartars and his 
own death, practically terminates the young 
bridegroom’s vocal existence. Moreover, the 
libretto would suffice to kill a far better work, 
The spectacle of Satan himself, walking on 
earth in the guise of youth, who is unable to 
conceal an enormous pair of black wings (the 
tail and cloven hoof albeit do not appear), fall- 
ing in love with one of the fairest of Eve's 
daughters, killing her fiance, and offering in 
vain to ‘worship Heaven”’ if she will but listen 
to his suit, would be repellent were it not for 
the irresistible impression that this exceedingly 
amorous devil had recently stepped out of a 
Christmas pantomime. In Lermontoff’s origi- 
nal poem Satan actually does gain the love of 
the lady, although, despite that strange union, 
the millennium seems as far off asever, In the 
opera the “Angel of Light” comes from the 
flame of a lamp, like another fairy godmother, 
to rescue the girl from the devil's kiss, but only 
with the result that the heroine dies, and is 
carried aloft in the approved fashion of operatic 
apotheoses, accompanied by a small and select 
party of stage angels. 


The Blow-Acoordion and ‘the Tariff. 


Now and again, in the midst of the down- 
town Babel and jarring discords of active 
business operations, there arises a sound, agree- 
able to the human ear, proceeding from a 
street band or peradventure from a hand-organ, 
which, if it be not too long or too loud, finds 
welcome among bitsy men, So now, in the 
thick of the political fight, when all gentle 
pursuits and thoughts are crowded to the wall, 
a stray paragraph or two concerning the polite 
arts, ethics and amenities of life may be still 
encountered occasionally, and seems all the 
sweeter for its savage environment. 

How tender and delicate this despatch 
seems, sandwiched between a speech by Mr. 
McKinley and an account of a fight at a 
caucus: ‘*The treasury department has de- 
cided that so-called blow-accordions are not 
musical instruments within the meaning of the 
tariff law, but are dutiable at the rate of thirty- 
three per cent. ad valorem, under the provision 
for ‘toys.’” Here is something at once un- 
commonplace and important, and the musical 
devotee will grasp at it as gladly as the babe 
clutches his uncle’s whiskers, and, in the 
excess of his satisfaction at the intelligence, 
will overlook the obvious consideration that 
Secretary Fairchild has become so saturated 
with financial matters that he annot dissociate 
even so ethereal a thing as music from the 
everlasting tariff, or discuss the artistic re- 
lations of a blow-accordion without lugging in 

odious words ‘dutiable” oat ad 





those 
valorem,’ 

This consideration aside, however, it is en- 
couraging to find the executive department of 
our government taking a high and advanced 
ground on matters musical, and showing that 
this young country is determined to keep well 
abreast of the most cultivated artistic senti- 
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ment of the age. Among leading musical 
authorities instruments of the accordion family, 
including, of course, the blow-accordion, are 
no longer reckoned as legitimate, Wagner, 
whose orchestral scores are the most elaborate 
in existence, and who not infrequently yielded 
to his innate taste for the eccentric, makes no 
use of the accordion; and Berlioz, who ran- 
sacked all nations and all epochs for curious 
effects, sedulously avoids both the accordion 
and the mouth-harmonicon in his ‘* Damnation 
of Faust,’’ although, at first thought, it might 
seem asif the employment of those instruments 
would be a very natural method of illustrating 
musically the fate of Goethe’s unfortunate 
hero. 

The blow-accordion may be popular, and 
doubtless is so, in certain circles of society in 
Arizona; and in the office of the Washington 
Post, as we understand, the editorials are dic- 
tated to an amanuensis through atin horn, and 
the office boys employ their abundant leisure 
in performing ‘‘Sweet Violets’ on a hurdy 
gurdy. But the /ost’s musical standard is not 
recognized in even the most primitive concert 
hall, and the treasury officers are to be com- 
mended for relegating our esteemed contempo- 
rary’s favorite instruments to the category of 
“toys,"’ and protecting the country from them 
by means of a high tax.—M. ¥. Advertiser. 





Relics of the Goblins, 


Carl Engel, in his interesting book, ‘* Musical 
Myths and Facts,” devotes a short space to the 
legends of the goblins of Sweden, whose princi- 
pal meetings and dances were usually held at 
Christmas, We transcribe the sketch for the 
benefit of the readers of the Visiror. 

The country re om of Sweden still preserve 
an old belief that if a person drinks of the con 
tents of a beaker offered to him by the goblins 
inhabiting the mountains, he loses all recol- 
lection of the past and must become one of 
them. Several cups are said to have been 
purloined from these mysterious beings by 
persons who stealthily avoided partaking of 
the proffered liquor, Some are still shown in 
churches, to which they were presented by the 
purloiners; and it is asserted that these oddly 
shaped vessels were formerly used in the com- 
munion service. 

The goblins in Sweden have their principal 
meetings at midnight before Christmas, and 
their amusements consist chiefly in music and 
dancing. They generally assemble in those 
isolated spots among the mountains where are 
found large stones resting on pillars, around 
which they delight to dance, It is considered 
decidedly dangerous to encounter them at 
their pastimes on Christmas Eve. 

Many years ago— some say it was so far back 
as in the year 1490—a farmer's wife in Sweden, 
whose name was Cissela Ulftand, distinctly 
heard, on Christmas Eve, the wild music of 
the goblins who had assembled not far from 
her house, The farm in which the good 
woman lived is called Ljungby, and the group 
of curiously placed stones around which the 


goblins had congregated is well known to 
many people; indeed almost every one in 
Sweden knows the Magic-Stone. 

Well, when Mistress Ulftand heard the 


music, she spoke to one of her servants, a 
strong and daring young fellow, and induced 
him to saddle a horse and ride in the direction 
of the Magic-Stone, that he might learn some- 
thing about the mysterious people, and tell her 
afterwards all he had seen» The lad rather 
liked the adventure; he lost no time in mount- 
ing his horse and was soon galloping toward 
the scene of the music and rejoicing. In 
approaching the Magic-Stone he somewhat 
slackened his speed; he however drew quite 
near to the dancers. . 

After he had been gazing awhile at the 











| strange party, a handsome damsel came to him 


and handed him a drinking horn and a pipe, 
| with the request that he would first drink the 
health of the King and then blow the pipe. 
The lad accepted both the drinking horn and 
the pipe; but as soon as he had them in his 
hands, he poured out the contents of the horn, 
and spurring his horse he galloped off over 
hedges and ditches straight homeward, The 
whole company of goblins followed him in 
wildest uproar, threatening and imploring him 
to restore to them their property; but the 
fellow proved too quick ioe them, and 
succeeded in safely reaching the farm, where 
he delivered up the trophies of his daring 
enterprise to his mistress, The goblins now 
promised all manner of good luck to the 
farmer's wife and family, & she would return 
to them the two articles; but she kept them, 
and they are still preserved in Ljungby asa 
testimony to the truth of this wonderful 
| narrative, 





The Origin of ‘God Save the 
Ceces,” 


‘‘There has been so much ado lately,” 
writes Mr, Edward St. John-Brenon, ‘t about 
the Cork band refusing to play ‘God Save the 
Queen’ at Olympia, it might interest your 
readers to learn something of the origin pew 
national anthem. The words, which were 
composed by Henry Carey, were of French 
inspiration, In ‘The Memoirs of Mme, de 
Gregny’ we find a canticle which used to be 
sung by the young ladies of St. Cyr whenever 
Louis XIV, (commonly called Le Grand Roi) 
entered their chapel to hear morning mass. 
The words were written by a M.de Brenon 
and the music by the celebrated composer 
Lully. The earliest of the versions began 
‘Gol save King James, our king.’ It is a 
curious fact that in 1547 similar words were 
chanted before Edward VI. when he made his 
entry into London, In 1745, the year of the 
Stuart rebellion in Scotland, Dr. Burney tells 
us, it was generally the accepted opinion that 
this anthem was written and composed for the 
catholic chapel of King James II., whose right 
to the English throne the Irish so faithfully 
defended against William III,""—Pall Mall 
Gasettle, 





Musical Gleanings. 


Frank Van der Stucken is giving a series of 
classic concerts in New York with great suc- 
cess. 





’ Sig. Campanini has returned to New York 
with his concert company, He proposes to 
make a tour of the States and Canada, 


Walter Damrosch announces three more 
symphony concerts for Brooklyn, Nov. 22d, 
Dec, 13th, Feb. 7th. Each performance is to 
be preceded by a short explanation of the 
work about to be played. 


At Anton Seidl’s first Concert, Nov, toth, 
he introduced two compositions new to Amer- 
ican audiences. An entre act from Weber's 
opera ** The Three Pintos,” and Liszt’s ‘Vo- 
gel-predigt des heiligen Franz von Assissi.”’ 


John Farmer, the Master of Music at Baliol 
College, Oxford, England, will visit America 
in December, He will give a series of mu- 
sical monologues in which he is said to excel, 
He will be most cordially welcomed by Ameri- 
can musicians, 


Massenet is at work upon an opera, which 
is founded on a poem by Jean Richpin, enti- 
tled, ** Le Mage.”’ The scene is laid in Persia, 
in the epoch of the first Darius, the hero being 
Zoroaster, The opera is expected to be ready 
about the beginning of 1889. 
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Strictly PURE. It contains NO OPIUM in any form. 
AS AN EXPECTORANT IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
It is Harmless to the Most Delicate Child. 
SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 

Price 25 cents, 60 cents, and $1. 00 per Bottle. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
ee in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of retail 


price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 
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HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled for Touch, 

Singing Quality, Delicacy and 

Great Power of Tone, with 

Highest Excellence of Work- 

manship. 

HAZELTON BROTHERS, 

Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, General Agents, 
CINCINNATI. 
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lew Collections of of Paine Music. 


MODERN CLASSICS. _ 
By Foreign Composers. 
MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS, 
Easy Music. . ° 
THE MUSICAL UNION. 


Boards, $1.00 


Boards, $1.00 


By American Composers. Boards, $1.50 
THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Comp’rs. Paper, 65c. 





NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
MODERN SOPRANO SONGS. 

By the Best Authors. ; 
MODERN VOCAL DUETS. 

By Foreign Writers. 3 ; 
FIFTY BASS SONGS. 

Principally from Operas. 
THE SONG SOUVENIR. 

By American and Foreign Writers Paper, 65c. 
| Published by The JOHN CHURCH co. ,Cincinnvavi. 


Boards, $1.00 





BOOKS sent free to | 


Boards, $1.25 | 


Paper, $1.00 | 








Imperial string Cabinet 


ah ye pi tha ty iw f ees 
GOun ORD Aner VE 


“aren ORIGINAL” io ft* 
D STRENG a8 


Many PP. “ Strings for the Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, ete., have no doubt experienced considerable 
trouble in keeping their stock of strings in such a 
manner that each kind may be onty © identified, and 
at the same time preserve the ori, uality and 
strength of the goods. We feel t at 1. s difficulty 
has deterred a number of dealers who might profit- 
ably handle strings under proper conditions from 
carrying a stock of them, and we believe we have 
found a solution of the difficulty in our IMPERIAL 
STRING CABINET. 

This Cabinet consists of a handsome and substan- 
tial set of hard-wood shelves, each of which is coun- 
tersunk for its proper number of jars. The jars are 
| made of heavy, clear glass, and are rendered air-tight 
| by a close-fitting nickel- -plated cover, which excludes 

all moisture and protects the strings from otmnes- 
| pheric changes, a well-known cause of deterioration 
in strings. 

THE IMPERIAL STKING CABINET supplies a 
| long-felt want among the trade generally, but more 
especially in those cases where dealers are not famil- 
iar with the respective names of the different strings. 
Each jar is labeled ed with the name or letter of the 
string it contains, and as all strings are put — in 
| packages and carefully marked before shipping, it i 
no trouble for a dealer to keep his stock in per fect 
codon, @ and preserve the original quality of the 
8 


The eee Strin Cabinet is made - three sizes, 
containing 12, 18, _e: —— respectively 
No. 1 (size 17% ), containing 1 ars. 
Lisgeaot , containing 18 jars. 
x254 1), containing 30 jars. 
al terms to the trade furnished 


No. 2 (size 17 
No. 3 (size 25% 
Prices and speci 
upon application. 
ona B.— Ene Jaze $e cach Cabtens will be labeled 
to suit the line of + aa which purchaser de- 
sires to keep in 
Please indicate with your order how 
your jars to be labeled. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


74 WEST FOURTH 8T., CINCINNATI, 


| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN MUSICAL MER- 
CHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


you wish 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 
have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, whicn establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


TONE, TCUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


WM. KNABE & Co., 


Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, aud 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Sole Agents, No. 74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 























PALMERS, BOOK OF S18 GHORZ,.AND.. BRIGHE.. INTERLUDES 


Quetetion # om the new Bass Song, * «a ate or THE Sea.” 





= Pino. .Pammen. 


clear, concise, and exheutlive work 


tet Distlon- > ery of over 100 steal 


ING QF, THE Bass or S¥4...4. 





PALMER, Lockbox 2841, WN. Y.< 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Manacer, 


Feneral fflusic Dealers, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
AND BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 








SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS axe ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE MELODIES OF 
Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass. 


corms nue net GOSPEL HYMNS 


oye ComwsoLiIDa TED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 


oy nav, samcer gauss _uc-| COOL IN BT, 


GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 





‘‘,N HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 





ARRANGED FOR THE 


STESSING. By 8S. C. HAYSLIP, 
Some years nasiag coon since oe peetiention of 
GosprL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation w e 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and For use in SABBATH SCHOOLS, GOSPEL 


others engaged in Evangelistic work, have felt the MEETINGS, and all 
been especially prepared tomeet | REOEXWTIVT AL, SERVICES. 





this growing necessity. 
A Pian Ne pol play syed fro th lar editi 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 will aguee ponies with the Cornet played from this 
a hs nearly double the § one. 
nu be revious single volumes, Price, $1.00. 
but T Par be wl at the same prices, t. — 
MUSIC EDITION. PUBLISHED BY 
Board Covers... -.------ Oos.08 per 368 THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
WORDS ONLY. |________—sGincinnati, O. 
FEL PLS 0.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp 15.00 per 100 | Royal Pr: Praise. 
NONPAREIL EDITION. 
GOR. ho 6-0 00.0 60 8 5.00 per 100 York, Nes. , April 30, °88. 
If ordered by mail, add 5 ots. for on the 


John Church Company, Cincinnati, O.—DEAR 
Srrs:—We have examined your new book, 
NO. 6 will not be a or combined with Gosret | “Royal Praise,” and are very much pleased 
Hyuns Comsouiparen beoks of | Withit. It is bright, airy, and the words are 
kind © oa hy mn wg and particularly adapted pA S. S. work. Please 
SAN © send me, on receipt of this, 104 copies. We 
vee by misleading ndve ndvertine- shall probably need more later on. . 
Yours truly, 
C. M. Boynton. 





2S, fama omelet 





on ha first principles of piano playing. 75 | 


THE CAL, hedh-oprlahidabe 


Oma | 
Bent postpal d on receipt of marked prices. If | 
our iy Crealor don't keep them = _ | 





Cold Weather Music Books 


The chill wintry winds, the whirling withered 


leaves, or the snowflakes that tap against the win 
dow pane harmonize well with the sweet music and 
the cheerful songs that are to make homes attractive 
With your fuel, bring in a goodly quantity of our 


bright 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


These new books are every day more in favor 


Classical Pianist, Piano Classics, Song 
Classics, Song Classics for Low 
Voices, Classic Tenor Songs, Classic 
Baritone and Bass Songs. Each $1 


Praise in Sone | 40 cts., $4.20 per doz.) is the best 
new Sacred Music Book for home and vestry sing 
ing. 

Let the Children sing from Menord’s Songs 
for Kindergarten and Primary Schools (#0 c's 
or Jenk’s Songs and Games for Little Ones (*: 


or Children’s School Songs (55 cts., $5.60 per 
doz.). All have very sweet child's songs 

Song Harmony (0 cts., % doz.) L. O. Emerson, 
for Singing lasses. Full set of melodious exercises 
and easy songs, with explanations. An excellent 


collection of sacred and secular music 


Song Manual, Book I. (30 cts.) For Primary 
Classes 

Song Manual, Book II. (40cts.) For Medium 
Classes. 


Song Manual, Book II1. (50 cts.) For Higher 


x new set of Graded School Song Books, by L. O. 
Emerson. Teachers will find them useful and at 
tractive. 


Bells of Victory (55 cts Tenney and Hoff 
man. An unusually good Temperance Song 
Book. 104 first-rate songs and choruses. Send for 
specimen copy. 


Praise in Song (cloth 50 cts., $4.80 doz., 40 cts. 
boards, $4.20 doz). L.O.and E. U. Emerson. -For 
Praise and Prayer Meetings and Sunday Schools 
May be safely commended as one of the very best 
books of the kind. 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOES. 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise. $£1.); per 
doz., $9.00 

Perkins’ Anthem Harp. $1.25; per doz., $12 

American Anthem Book. $1.25; per doz., 12 
Order with Ditson’s imprint. 

Dreasier’s Sacred Selections. $1.50; per doz., 


$13.50. 
Laus Deo. Henshaw. £1.00; per doz., #9 
Santoral. Palmer and Trowbridge. $1.00; per 
doz., $9.00. 


Vox Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1.00; per doz., $9 

Dows’ Responses and Sentences. 8) cts.; per 
doz., $7.: 

Perkius’ Easy Anthems. $1.00; per doz., $9 
And many others. Please send for lists and de- 
scriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Books, as 

Emersen’s € Shorus Book. $1. 

Perkins’ Glee and Cherus Book. $! 
Apeoaraph. Zerrabn. #1 

Cenecert Selections. Emerson. 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 


Cautatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn's Christus, 40 


ets.; Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1 ; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 
75 cts. ; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35 cts 
Battle of the Huns, Zéliner, 80 ets. 

Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph's Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca 


Hodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 
5O cts. 

Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred musi: 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 
CG. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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PRELUDE. 


ANDANTE. 
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